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Adam's " Help-meet."— "Will men who ought to know better ever cease mis- 
quoting the eighteenth and twentieth verses of the second chapter in Genesis by 
putting a hyphen between help and meet, making it a compound word, instead of 
a noun and its adjective, as our A. V. has it, and as the Hebrew 'eser K'negdo 
requires ? Yet this blunder, involving a radical misapprehension of the meaning 
of the words, is inexcusably frequent both in the pulpit and in general literature. 
It is a little remarkable that it should occur in the otherwise intelligent passage 
from White's " Third Genesis," quoted in the December number of the Old 
Testament Student. The adjective meet has here the same meaning as in 
other passages, e. g., " fruits meet for repentance," " vessels meet for the master's 
use," " herbs meet for them," etc. The smuggling in of the hyphen is due to the 
popular notion that the alleged inferiority and subjection of women was a part of 
the divine purpose in her creation. But the record certainly contains no hint of 
any purposed and original inferiority, whatever inequalities might have been sub- 
sequently introduced in consequence of the fall. The helper provided for man 
was not a " help " in the modern kitchen-sense of the word. She was not created 
to be his slave, his drudge ; but his corresponding opposite, the complementary 
hemisphere in the orb of humanity, his alter ego, one b/iowg avru, like himself, as the 
LXX happily translate it. The Edenic conception of woman's relation to man is 
well expressed in Tennyson's " Princess : " 

" She that out of Lethe scales with man 
The shining steps of Nature, shares with man 
His nights, his days, moves with him to one goal." 

" To set herself to man 
Like perfect music unto noble words ; 
And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 
Sit side by side, full summ'd in all their powers." 

This entire conception is destroyed by the hyphen, which by its presence 
projects upon the simple beauty of the inspired record a false and unworthy 
idea of woman's essential inferiority, begotten of "barbarous laws," and the 
" rough ways of the world till now." Brethren, save your hyphen for a worthier 
use than thereby to degrade the biblical conception of womanhood, and in public 
forbear to speak of Adam's "help-meet." P. A. Nordell, 

New London, Gt. 



She - was 



The Old Testament in the Sunday School. — Nearly fifteen hundred years ago, 
the word was uttered Vetus Testamentum in Novo palet, Novum in vetere latet. It 
was Augustine who thus spoke. In our days the Old Testament is to be ban- 
ished from the place where it is needed the most. Whatever may be the objec- 
tions against some parts of the Old Testament, certain it is, that no one can stand 
up and say that he became any worse by reading those parts. I think that a fair 
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and judicious selection of Old Testament passages will be a great blessing to 
scholars in the Sunday School. For practical purposes I find that the American 
Sunday School scholar is far behind the German. In the German parochial 
schools, both the Old and New Testaments are read and studied ; the same is 
also the case in all German Sunday Schools where the international lessons are 
not used. When a German pastor meets his catechetical class, he sees at once 
which of the scholars comes from an English and which from a German Sunday 
School. lie is surprised that boys and girls of fourteen and fifteen years of age 
have no idea of the first elements of the Christian religion. They know not the 
•decalogue or the creed, not to speak of the history of the patriarchs. The books 
of the Old Testament are often looked for in the New Testament. 

A statement like this may look disparaging, but it is nevertheless true. It 
has been my experience for the last seventeen years. The Old Testament must 
be studied systematically, if it is to be advantageous ; so I consider it a great 
mistake merely to select passages from the Book of Proverbs for the children in 
Sunday School to read, like " be not among wine bibbers," etc. I fully agree 
with Dr. Crosby when he says " The Old Testament is God's revelation to man, 
and therefore demands every man's study." The late Dean Stanley has the follow- 
ing words in the preface to his Lectures on the Jewish Church : " There are some 
excellent men who disparage the Old Testament, as the best means of saving the 

New it is true that the Old Testament is inferior to the New, that it contains 

and sanctions many institutions and precepts (polygamy, for example, and slavery) 
which have been condemned or abandoned by the tacit consent of nearly the 
whole of Christendom. But this inferiority is no more than both Testaments 
freely recognize ; the one by pointing to a future greater than itself, the other by 
insisting on the gradual, partial, imperfect character of the revelations that had 
preceded it. It is true also that the rigid acceptance of every part of the Old 
Testament, as of equal authority, equal value, and equal accuracy, is rendered 
impossible by every advance made in biblical science, and by every increase of our 
acquaintance with Eastern customs and primeval history. But it is no less true 
that by almost every one of these advances the beauty and the grandeur of the 
substance and spirit of its different parts are enhanced to a degree far transcend- 
ing all that was possible in former ages." And Robertson Smith says, " Christi- 
anity can never separate itself from its historical basis on the religion of Israel ; 
the revelation of God in Christ cannot be divorced from the earlier revelation on 
which our Lord built. In all true religion the new rests upon the old. No one, 
then, to whom Christianity is a reality, can safely acquiesce in an unreal concep- 
tion of the Old Testament history ; and in an age when all are interested in his- 
torical research, no apologetic can prevent thoughtful minds from drifting away 
from faith, if the historical study of the Old Covenant is condemned by the 

Church and left in the hands of unbelievers The history of Israel, when 

rightly studied, is the most real and vivid of all histories, and the proofs of God's 
working among his people of old may still be made, what they were in time past, 
one of the strongest evidences of Christianity. It was no blind chance, and no 
mere human wisdom, that shaped the growth of Israel's religion, and finally 
stamped it in these forms, now so strange to us, which preserved the living seed of 
the divine word till the fullness of the time when he was manifested who trans- 
formed the religion of Israel into a religion for all mankind." It is related that 
Prederick the Great, of Prussia, the friend of Voltaire, once asked his court- 
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preacher for a proof as to the truth of the Bible. The Court-preacher replied : 
"The Jews." Our advice is therefore tolk lege, L e., take and read the whole 
Bible. Bernard Pick, Ph. D., 

Allegheny, Pa, 



There are not many so discouraging features in the aspect of our times as the 
opposition shown by some to the study of the Old Testament by the young. It 
indicates a great lack of clearness and comprehensiveness of view in relation to 
the nature and claims of the Scripture. And all experience shows that a failure 
here is far reaching in its results. Any disparagement of the older Scripture 
reacts fatally upon the later. Often men do not dream of such a thing, but all 
the same the effect follows. 

1. The Old Testament should be taught in the Sunday School because it is 
a constituent part of the Word of God, resting upon precisely the same authority 
as the rest of the volume. If men are to learn the whole counsel of God, they 
must study the whole record of that counsel. Is there any arrogance equal to 
that of separating that which God has joined together ? 

2. All the encomiums of Scripture in the New Testament refer to the Old- 
Paul called it the sword of the Spirit, and said that as being inspired it was profit- 
able for teaching and training so as to furnish the man of God completely for 
every good work (Ephes. vi., 17; 2 Tim. in., 16, 17). Our Lord used it to repel 
the Tempter, to rebuke the Sadducees, to instruct the disciples and to utter his 
own last words on the cross. 

3. The Old Testament is as much needed to understand the New as the 
New is to illumine the Old. The later presupposes the earlier and builds upon 
it at every step. Borrow at first distributed the New Testament alone in Spain, 
but afterwards found this to be a mistake, for people previously ignorant of the 
Bible could not get hold of the force and meaning of the gospels and epistles 
without the aid of the antecedent disclosures. And what becomes of Christ's 
references to the fathers, and Paul's appeals to Abraham and David, and the 
priestly argument of the Epistle to the Hebrews, if the Old Testament be not 
read and considered ? 

4. A chief peculiarity of the Bible is that it records a progressive revelation, 
all the stages of which are closely interlocked together. Its completeness and 
glory are seen only when this fact is recognized and receives its due weight. Are 
our children to be trained in studious ignorance of this capital truth ¥ 

5. The Old Testament is peculiarly fitted to interest and please the young. 
So much of it is history, or rather chronicles, annals, which tell their own story 
and possess the advantage which the concrete has over the abstract. More than 
once I have seen lads reading in turn at family worship lose the place because 
interested in the narrative they had read on to see the issue. Again, the biog- 
raphies of the older Scripture are very fascinating. From Abraham to Daniel 
there is a long list of worthies,- wonderfully varied in character and circumstances, 
but all attractive by the power inherent in an absolutely truthful memoir, which 
furnish an inexhaustible mine of interest and suggestiveness. What Christian 
mother could get along without the story of Joseph, of Samuel, of David? 
Further, the element of the marvellous so prominent in the Hebrew records 
seems exactly adapted to meet youthful tastes. The Creation and the Deluge, 
the plagues of Egypt, the crossing of the Red Sea and the Jordan, the hailstones on 
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Gibeon, the exploits of Samson, the narrow escapes of the son of Jesse, the mira- 
cles wrought by Elijah and Elisha, the story of Esther, of Jonah and of Daniel 
and his friends, — are all adapted to meet the natural craving of the young for the 
abnormal and supernatural. But they meet it with truth, and with truth inti- 
mately associated with moral and religious ideas, so that the effect is as wholesome 
as it is gratifying. Once more, the poetical portions of the Old Testament are 
indispensable, whether it be the didactic or gnomic utterances in the Book of 
Proverbs which sum up the wisdom of all ages and exhibit the insight and 
shrewdness of " Poor Eichard " without his narrowness and sometimes question- 
able morality, or the Psalms of David, so sweet, so rich, so varied, so adapted to 
the nature of man as man always and everywhere. What injustice to a child can 
be greater than to cut him off from the study of compositions like these, the 
models of their kind ? Instead of lessening the attention given to the Old Testa- 
ment we ought to increase it, make it more intelligent and searching, and above 
all bring to view its manifold close and intimate relations to the New, so that the 
young shall see and feel that the two Testaments combine to make one whole, 
and that whole is the Word of God. Talbot W. Chambers, D. D., 

New York City. 



The Hebrew Language. — A knowledge of the Hebrew language is indispen- 
sable to the theologian. 

1. It is necessary as a means for the genuine study of the Old Testament. 
There is perhaps no language of equal importance whose contents are more imper- 
fectly reached by translations than the Hebrew. 

2. It is likewise indispensable to the proper exegesis of the New Testament. 

a) For the New Testament idiom largely rests on the Hebrew. It is a Hebra- 
izing Greek. The Aramaic, which was probably the early domestic vernacular of 
our Lord, and of most of the New Testament writers, is closely cognate with the 
Hebrew, and through it as well as through the Old Testament writings and the 
Septuagint, which is a Hebraizing Greek, the New Testament receives its Semitic 
impress. The New Testament, therefore, to use Luther's expression, " is full of 
the Hebrew mode of speaking." 

b) The citations from the Old Testament can only be properly understood 
after being compared with the original. 

c) The New Testament itself is to some extent, we know not how largely, a 
translation of what was uttered in the Aramaic dialect. It is quite possible and 
indeed highly probable that both our Lord and his Apostles used both languages. 
That both languages were in general use, is universally admitted ; the question, 
however, whether oar Lord spoke for the most part in Greek, or in Hebrew (Ara- 
maic), is not so definitely settled. Of our Lord himself it is expressly stated that 
on four occasions he made use of the Aramaic : When he raised the daughter of 
Jairus (Mark v., 41) ; when he opened the ears of the deaf man (Mark vn., 34); 
when upon the cross (Mark xv., 34) ; and when he manifested himself to Paul 
near Damascus (Acts xxvi.,14). We are also definitely informed that St. Paul 
on certain occasions spoke in the Hebrew language (Acts xxi., 40 ; xxn., 2). 

The Hebrew language is also of especial value to the philologist, as it is a 
prominent member of the large family of languages known as the Semitic. The 
Semitic languages are indigenous to hither Asia, and confined to Palestine, Syria, 
Phoenicia, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Arabia and Ethiopia. 



